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they petition ; they are' friends of. 
peace and order ; they are perfect- 
ly amenable to the laws, and a'e, in 
all respects, good subjects of the 
British government." The senat- 
or who COB id, with perfect truth, 
urge this argument, could not be 
overthrown by the utmost rage of 
bigotry and persecution, 

fm the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SOME REMARKS OCCASIONED BY READ- 
ING A LATE SERMON ENTITLED 
" THE TIMES, BY S. EDGAR." 

WHATEVER degree of estima- 
tion this discourse may hold 
in the opinion of others, to me it 
appears for the most part a misera- 
ble specimen of pulpit eloquence, 
calculated to strengthen the too ge- 
neral prejudice io favour of existing 
abuses, and the gross degeneracy of 
the times. From the title it assumes 
I was led to expect an interesting 
and impartial picture. With this 
impression I opened the book ; but 
I was disappointed. .Instead of 
meeting witli terms, as I thought, 
applicable to our present situation, 
J found it too much abounding in 
language, in niy opinion, highly in- 
consistent with the real character of 
the times. I am well aware of what 
the author says is his intention in 
furnishing the subjects for this dis- 
course ; that comparison was prin- 
cipally the object be had in view. 
But in reviewing the past, we should 
take care how we represent the pre- 
sent, and advance nothing but what 
pn a calm unprejudiced survey, will 
bear the test of sound and impar- 
tial examination. I also readily 
admit, that in the perusal of these 
pagesr some pleasing and pertinent 
observations are to be met with, for 
which the author is entitled to a due 
share of credit. But I cannot re- 



ceive with unqualified assent, th« 
general tenor of his discourse. The 
terms are too flattering to suit our 
present condition. From the high- 
est to the lowest, amendment i« 
necessary. Those who move in the 
higher circles require it full as much 
as thoseof the lower classes. The views 
of administration require to be rega> 
lated by a purer standard than that 
which now exists, before they can 
arrogate to themselves the distinc- 
tion of a \yise and just policy. In 
a discourse like the one before me, 
containing much of political mat- 
ter, the errors in this department are 
not sufHciently noticed. There is 
an evident leaning to the side of 
flattery, so that I am sorry to say, 
it appears to me that the great, and 
the powers that be, are compliment- 
ed at the expense of truth and im- 
partiality, whilst false, and in some 
instances, abusive allusions are made 
to subjects which highly concerti 
the interests of the nation, and 
with which its peace is intimately 
connected. yVhy treat with sarcas- 
tic scorn, and in so illiberal a man- 
ner, the important subject of poli- 
tical reforiu, and brand with the 
name of delusion the ideas of those 
who see the necessity, and have real- 
ly at heart the accomplishment of 
such a measure > Indeed I fear 
such a measure is far distant. 
Corruption is too deeply grotinded 
in both governors and governed, to 
be easily rooted out. The peo- 
ple complain of corruption in go- 
vernments, but if the people were 
not very corrupt themselves, they 
would not so easily rest satisfied 
as ihey do with corrupt measures. 
Instead of honestly endeavouring to 
point out error, and testifying 
against abases, I fear it is too much 
the case on the part of many, 
through fear of giving oSeuce, 
to palliate and hide the a- 
buses of the age. Thus vice be- 
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Comes familiar, and great defects go 
by the delicate name of little weak 
nesses. Corruption is glossed otw, 
«nd assumes a polished appearance. 
We are unwilling the mask should 
be torn off, and fondly flatter our' 
selves that we live in a polished 
»ge. I cannot receive it as a soutid 
maxim, that it is generous and 
praise- worthy to cast a veil over 
the blemishes of our country. He 
is a true friend to his country and 
the interests of humanity, who en- 
deavours faithfully to point them 
out. 

From the manner in which our 
author treats the subject of Catholic 
claims, we may reasonably conclude 
he is nut verv partial to that extent 
of civil and religious liberty, which 
justice and the common right of 
every subject fairly demands. Why 
should Catholics, or any oihtT part 
of the community, let their name 
to religion be what it iTiay, be 
abused and vilified for demanding 
their just rights ? If they do not 
demand theni, and that in a iirm 
tone too, they are not likely to have 
them. 

The Catholics demand nothing 
inconsistent with the liberty of 
others. They only claim the just 
privilege of beiog placed on an 
equal footing with the rest of tiieir 
fellovv.&ubjects. For this they are 
railed at, and abused, and the dis- 
graceful epithet of parasitical min- 
ion is applied to the character ot ail 
those whose exertions are in any 
way favourable to their clainii!. In- 
deed as tar as appears t« me, the 
author of this discourse wishes to 
place in a false point of view, the 
characters , of ail whose ideas and 
conceptions on the reigning features 
and policy of the times, dare not 
encourage them to think more 
favourably of the situation of af- 
fairs than what present existing cir- 



'^iisfances will admit. For how- 
ever flourishing and hajjpy the pre- 
sefit 9rder of things is represented 
to be, nothing can be more certain, 
than that something is e'^seutially 
wanting to rander our character of a 
happy nation more complete, and 
to excite to greaier derjrees of real 
union among the dilVerent classes 
of the community. Whatever may 
be advanced in praise of tl»e times, 
laxity of morals, and a disregard to 
virtuous principle is lamentably 
conspicuous. Those who have 

much intercourse with the world 
find it alarmingly so. So long as 
this remains to be the, case, real hap. 
piness is out of our reach. A 
people to be happy must be vir- 
tuous. If we wish to enjoy happi- 
ness, we must be attentive to the 
means of obtaining it. In the dif- 
ferent degrees of society, vice as- 
sumes different shapes : from the 
manners of the great, it receives 
a varnish which gives it a more 
polished appearance, but it is never- 
theless vice, and that of the most 
dangerous kind, inasmuch as it 
gains credit by its smooth and 
imposing appearance. 

We are congratulated as living 
in an age favourable to the spread 
of knowledge, and the inierests of 
free inquiry. I sincerely wish it 
may be the case ; I contemplate 
with heartfelt satisfaction every 
symptom of improvement in the 
dispositioti of the times ; and I wish 
that as the means of knowledge and 
the opportunities for improvement 
increase, the practice of our several 
duties would also increase. But is 
this applicable to our real charac- 
ter.' It is evident it is not, and that 
we fall very far short of havmg at- 
tained to the high degrees of 
knowledge at which we so much 
boast of having arrived. Many 
rest satisfied in mere superficial 
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attainments, and suffer what little 
knowledge they have to evaporate 
in words only- 

From the high encomiums bestow- 
ed in this and other discourses, on 
the practice of forming bible so- 
cieties, and from the indiscriminate 
praise poured on all, (no matter how 
Tile the characters of some of these 
ibay be) who lend S helping hand 
therein, we might 'be ready to con- 
clude that the practice of piety and 
of good works consisted entirely 
in the zeal manifested un these oc- 
casions. I should be willing to gite 
to every work of real merit its due 
meed of praise, but t acknowledge 
my expectations are not very san- 
guine on this head. Could I but 
see these undertakings have any 
influence on our own manners, and 
cause us to be more altentive to our 
own Hidiridual reformation, it would 
incline me to think more favourably 
of I hem. Bnt we have no reason 
to suppose that this is the case. We 
remain insensibly the same, and 
amuse ourselves with works of mere 
speculation,, while the part that 
principally concerns us really to 
know, and to seek after, has the 
tmaliest share in our research^ 
Like persons admiring the super- 
ficies and outward structure of a 
jtately edifice, but remaining igno- 
rant of what IS to be known and seen 
within. 

The bible hns its excellencies ; 
ft has also its errors, and, like every 
other book, should be subject to the 
test of impartial examination. I 
should be sorry to lessen its real 
usefulness, but from the supersti- 
tious veneration paid to the bible, 
and at the same lime the little re- 
gard given to the exceltent precepts 
it is found to contain, I think I am 
■warranted in supposing that marry 
imagine the mere Ifurnishing the 
book will confer grace ; and without 
givmg themselves farther trouble, 

KE/VLCST MAC, NO. LXX, 



be in the hands of the possessor an 
antidote to all evil, and finally 
prove the sole passport to happi- 
ness. Reasons, which may not be 
necessary here to enumerate, oper- 
ate with me to prevent me from giv- 
ing my countenance or support in 
favour of these undertakings. 

On the subject of nrissions era- 
ployed for the purpose of convert- 
ing distant nations to what we are 
pleased to call the true faith, though 
I fear it is only in reality to estab- 
lish a set of dognlas and unmeaning 
ceremonies with which true religion 
has nothing to do, I would just re- 
mark, that before we attempt to Con- 
vert others, it is neceSsary we first 
understand the nature of true con- 
version ourselves. I believe fevr 
nations on the face of the globe 
st.iod in greater need of being con- 
verted to something practically' 
pure than our own. Far be it from 
me to speak slightingly, or in a light 
manner, of any endeavours sincere- 
ly made, to promote the real im- 
provemerit of the world, and the 
good of mankind, but when I take 
a view of the measures frequenllv 
nsed, and the state of maniiei's at 
home, and observe the conduct of 
many among the' foremost to for- 
ward these undertakings, I confess 
I Cannot but suspect tire sincerity 
of their motives, and pronounce 
all such totally unlit to' have any 
hand in the refonnaiiorf of others, 
as they are too frecjuenily men who 
pay no aitenlion to thi regulation 
of their own conduct. 

I make no <loubl but that many 
of the names of those who assist- 
ed at the laie grarrd debaiicli at IJel- 
voir Castle, were among the first 
enrolled in- the fi)rination of these 
societies, and spoken of with eclat 
as exarnpies to cithers to join in 
similar associations. I refer to 
this fete in particular, because there 
were present some iudivi.JU'als lA 
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the highest ranks in the land, whose 
duty it was to have shewn a better 
example. When princes partake of 
such gross irre!»:iilaritieS) for what 
are we to look in subjects? The 
manner, loo, in which this disgrace- 
ful proceeding, and the excesses 
that boih preceded and succeeded 
it, are noticed by some of ibe public 
]jriiits, ati()rds a melancholy instance 
of llie favourable in<lulgeiice with 
which vice raeeis, and the small 
encouragement given to the cause 
of virtue. It is not mentioned by 
them in terms of censure, but in 
terms of approbation ; and it is giv- 
en as a mark of the liberality and 
generous spirit of the tin>es. It 
shews, notwithstanding our boast of 
refinement, how vice may triumph, 
and the lovers of iniquity glory in 
their wickedness without dread of 
censure, or fear of rebuke. But 
perhaps the affair at Belvoir Castle, 
and others of a similar cast, are a* 
mong the blemishes over which our 
author would charitably wish to 
draw a veil. I know not why de- 
fects- should be glossed over, espe- 
cially in those whose example and 
influence may be considered as hav- 
ing a powerful effect in forming 
the habits and inclinations of so- 
ciety. That the habits and me- 
tals of those in the lower ranks 
are grossiy corrupt, is a truth too 
visible to be denied ; and that 
much of this is caused by the 
encouragement given by the exam- 
ple of those in the upper classes, 
will, I believe, be admitted on care- 
ful and iuipariial examination. But 
the bad example of the one class ac- 
quits not the other. We stand 
each accountable for our own con- 
duct. 

The spread of Christianity is re- 
presented as never having been so 
exiinsive. We abound indeed in 
shewy professions and specious ap- 
pearances j. but the mere professioo 



of the truths of r.eligion, and the 
practical enjoypient of them, are 
widely different. To what purpose 
are all high pretensions, except to 
serve as a covering to hide the de- 
formity of vicious conduct ? Too 
many are satisfied with superficial 
appearances. They deceive, while 
they amuse, and are frequently tak- 
en for realities. We are a people 
judging too partially and too le- 
niently of our own faults, to con- 
tribute to the due extension of ge- 
nuine Christianity. 

I cannot receive as a proof of the 
author's thorough acquaintance 
with the governing principles of 
Christianity, some passages in bis 
discourse which appear to me to 
^xult in the idea that we are pros- 
perous whilst others are in adversity. 
From many of the same import, I se- 
lect the following passage. " Much 
advantage has accrued to us from 
what was a sore judgment to 
others" In this, as well as in simi- 
lar passages which might be men- 
tioned, a gross violation is observed 
of those great Christian precepts of 
" doing unto others as we would 
tbey should do unto us," and of 
" loving our neighbours as our- 
selves." Which last plainly im- 
plies, that the welfare of our neigh- 
bour (and who are our neighbours 
bni the whole family of mankind ?) 
should be a subject so familiar to our 
viewjthat in our daily intercourse 
and means of information, no act or 
wish might transpire, but what 
would be the case if treating of our 
own concerns^ How would we like 
that' others should triumph over 
us . in our humiliation, and 
express their triumph too in terms 
the most insulting to our feelings 
that words could devise? We 
would certainly condemn such con- 
duct in other», yet many glory ia 
pursuing the same line of conduct, 
and watch, as it were, fur events to 
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orciir that may give them an oppor- 
tuiiitv so to do. Many of those of 
whose tried situation oiir author so 
unfeelingly treats, snflfiered deeply 
in the calamines of war, and the 
cirtMimstances that occurred through 
the various changes of these event- 
ful times. But will we dare from 
thence to infer that they were par 
titiulatly marked out as peculiarly 
deserving chastisement, while we, 
on ai:count of our superior good 
qualities, were singled out as objects 
of favour, and alone entitled to 
receive exclusive benefn ence ; not 
only so, but placing ourselves in an 
improper point of view-, and en- 
joying with seeminfj satisfaction the 
rending asandet of nations, because 
in the widely extended wreck, and 
general scramble for spoil, we ima- 
gine some trifling advantages and 
opportunities for gain have arisen 
to ourselves. Thus, if we think we 
are gaining ourselves, we are care- 
less what loss happens to the tot of 
others. 

I fear we receive hurt by priding 
ourselves too much on our supposed 
superiority of situation. We enter 
tain high notions of our own sanc- 
tity, and sutler ourselves to indulge in 
the false idea,ihatwe are particularly 
marked out as the peculiar favour- 
ites of Heaven. Language of tliis 
kind is not uncommon, and in the 
discourse now before us, sentiments 
tending to cunfinn the argument, 
and to strengthen the delusi(U), are 
strontrly apparent. Whence is it 
that we are entitled to form to our- 
selves the presumptuous idea, that 
We are exclusively marked as objects 
of provitlentialregard,andasstaiiding 
on an eminence of purity, enjoying 
above all other nations, the delight- 
ful sound of " Hail, thou art highly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee " 
Mark what follows, " Happy is that 
peD|ile that is in such a case, yea, 
happy is that people wboie tiod is 



the Lord." Thereby plainly inti- 
mating that we are that people. 

A nearer and more correct view 
of ourselves, would enable us to 
form very different conclusions. 
Behold I am vile, there is no sound- 
ness in me, would be lansiuage 
more fitting our present condition. 

Indt-ed it is high time we should 
coiiinience the important and ne- 
cessary, but much neglected work 
of self examination. We miirht 
then see things in a different light, 
and instead of thinking so highly as 
we do of ourselves, and assuming 
appearances and representations that 
does not belong to our character, 
we shouid have lo acknowledge in 
terms of reproach, the deformity of 
our conduct. Self abasemeiit would 
occupy the room of former self- 
complacency, and produce in us a 
diii'ereiit sense of our situation, 
than what we were accustomed to 
hear and to entertain. 

When we take into consideration 
our Author's partiality in favour of 
Royal Bouiity, we will not be sur. 
pri.sed to find that bis discourse con- 
tains not one sentiment that can 
pos^•ibly give offence to the ruling 
powers. On the contrary, every 
attempt to point out abuses, and the 
necessity of a relbrm, is treated as 
only endeavouring to agitate the 
public opinion, and to raise discon- 
tent in the minds of the people. He 
reasons as if the peojde were well 
enough, and had nothing to com- 
plain of. Those who receive emolu- 
ments from governineni are in some 
measure bound to its inleresis, and 
whatever degree of enormiiy they 
may see in its general line of con- 
duct, they are fearful of giving of- 
fence by honestly declaring their 
sentiments. Tnere are many ways 
of shackling the mind, and of 
blindiflg the judgment. Worldly 
interest is none of the least, and I 
cannot bnt think that the Dissenting 
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clergy conseniing to receive the 
Royal Bounty is one means of les- 
sening their independence. In my 
opinion, a mind properly appreciat- 
ing the value of sound indepen- 
dence, would have nothing to do 
with it. 

1 am unwilling to intrude too 
much taa the pages of your Maga- 
zine, but before I draw to a con- 
clusion, I would wish to make a few 
brief remarks on some subjects 
which seem in some measure con- 
nected with the foregoing observ- 
ations. A very material change has 
taken place in the face of -aflairs, 
svith respect to the ruler of France 
and his opponents. How far it may 
be for the better, time will evince. 
However al any rate, one tyrant has 
been put down. May he never be 
sacceedtd by another, and may the 
present holders of power, iii their 
exertions to establish their own in- 
terests, not forget that of the penple. 
In their division of the spoil, and 
in fixing the boundaries of nations, I 
wish they may not again excite 
fresh quarrels, and by renewing the 
horrors of war, drench the earth, 
not yet dry, with fre&h tbrrents of 
blood. 'Ihey appear at present 
eagerly solicitous to gain the good 
firares of the people, and the people 
in their torn, in their homage to 
ihem, seem to forget that they are 
(Dortal. 

I hope their insinuating manners 
may not only be the assumption of 
the appearance of aifability, iirere- 
]y to gain the public favour, and 
that when they are quietly settled 
down in foil possession of power, 
they may not manifest contrary dis- 
positions. Their future line of con- 
duct will prove the sincerity of their 
intentions. 

If the new king of France bear 
in mind the proper recollection of 
past events, he will take warning by 
tk« fate of his predecessor, Lout« 



the Sixteenth, and avoid the evil of 
usurping improper dominion.* 

Bonaparte has long been a causq 
of contention to the ditl'erent powersof 
Europe. H« was a tyrant and ^ 
despot. 1 rijoice, and so should 
every honest man, that his reign is 
finished. But I doubt if all those 
who opposed biro, were more inclined 
than he. was, to favour the cause of 
true libe.ny. He has long been 
blamed, and that very justly for 
furnishing pretexts for war. He is 
now removed, let us see can we 
have peace. He is niuch blamed 
lor setting the nations at war, but 
how did it hapj)en that we were so 
much engaged in war before hi^ 
time i Surely nearly the whole of 
the present reign furnished little 
else for the paj^e of history than a 
succession of war.s, and an almost 
continual quarrelling with one nation 
oranoiher. Tlie same spirit of enmity 
and of retaliation is iiiill alive, and 
if not properly guarded against, 
will still burst out, and bring forth 
a succession of the evils aheady wit- 
nessed. 

\yar has long raged, a calm 
seems now to haye taken place. 



* Robert Birclay the apologist for the 
people called Quakers, plainly and 
honestly, in the style of those days, warn- 
ed Ciiarles II. on his restoration, in terms 
not unsuitable for counsel to Louis on bis 
i'etur'a to Jtrance, as between the manner 
of his return, and that of Charles II. 
there appears a great resemblance. Princes 
are seldom addressed in such faithful 
language. " Thou faast tasted of pros- 
peiiiy and adversity ; thou knowest what 
it is to be banished thy native country, 
to be over-ruled, as well as to rule, and 
to sit upon the throne; and being tfprastl, 
thou hast reason to* know how hateful the 
oppTtsior is both to God and man : if 
after all these warnings and advertise- 
(lients, thou dost not turn unto the Lord 
with all thy heart, but forget him, who 
remembered thee in thy distress, and give 
up thyself to lust and vanity, surely great 
win be thy coDdemnatioo." 
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jilav 'he different powers embrace 
the favourable opportunity of bring- 
ing matters to an amicable conclu- 
sion, atid from what they have 
learned of the niiseiies of war, dis- 
pense to a suffering world the bless- 
ings of peace. 

JN.o, 

for the Belfast Moniltly Magazine, 

Cfi( inf)(0^ffatMr* 

NO. I. 
ON DETRACTION. 

THERE is nothing more charm- 
ing to the popular ear, than 
calnmoy or detraction. Such is the 
present depravity of human nature, 
that men cannot find subjects opon 
which sufficiently to exercise their 
talents without tattering the charac- 
ters of-theirfellow-creatures, and such 
is the general mania for thi* sort of 
conversation, that every report ob- 
tains implicit belief how inlamous and 
ppprobious soever its author may 
be. Were Galvin and John Knox 
only permitted to get a view of the 
present age, they would undoubtedly 
conclude that we were a collective 
piass of believers in predestination. 
How glorious a scene would they be- 
hold ! Epidemic faiih and univer- 
sal credulity. But how soon would 
their sentiments change upon find- 
ing that this cieance universelle did 
not e]^t^nd to things of a spiritual 
nature, and that gospel faith is 
getting quite obsolete in this coun- 
try. Religion is considered as low 
and contemptible, only suited to 
artisans and menials, who being in- 
ured to toil all week, are so habit- 
uated . g, la-chci'g(, that Sunday 
would hang quite heavy on their 
hands, and their hours o\ rest would 
roll along, (ivec insipidii,i facheme, 
nulets they would read a few chap- 



ters in the bible to kill time as tiwy 
call it. But that people moving in 
the higher circles of life, who have 
a variety of time-killing amuse-, 
ments to which they can have re- 
course, should apply themselves to 
religion; or confuse their minds by 
serious contemplation, would neither 
be polite nor d-la-mode. Why 
then in the name of wonder should 
people of refined taste, genteel 
manners, and polite accomplish- 
ments, harass their minds by medi. 
tating upon subjects so vulgar and 
pedantic, while they have free ac- 
cess to the characters of others, and 
can easily create, or cause' some 
adept in the art to fabricate a story 
which by the venom of their toognei 
flies like the whirlwind, raising a 
cloud to tlestroy that charactej-, 
which IS the object of its fury. A* 
this cloud gradually condenses, balls 
of conglomerated fire portend 
some dreadful catastrophe, and threat- 
en immediate vengeance upon the 
devoted head of that person at whom 
all these thunderbolts are aimed. 
Thus may a man's character almost 
instantaneously be inflamed, atid 
perhaps end in a total contlagration. 
Whether this fire may have been 
caused by the great quantity of 
snow this winter, {for snow pro- 
duces heat.J Of it be tm gage de Jen 
de I'enfers, given as a guarantee to 
its possessors, I am rather at a loss 
to determine ; bat the latter of 
these eases appears to possess tfae 
greatest verisimilitude ; because 
this thirst for defamation, is not pe» 
Cnliar to the present year ; but bfti 
existed in several of the preceding 
years in which there was little or 
no snow, and consequently it could 
not originate from that sotirce. It 
must therefore of necessity be une 
elitwelle des feux etemeaux, sent as 
the anticipation of that fire which 
will be so liberally dispensed to 
slaqderers and calumni^tOTt here- 



